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ADAPTING A UNIVERSITY EXTEN 7 


SION COURSE TO THE NEEDS 


W.C. KVARACEUS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


OF THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


For more than twenty years, Harvard and Boston 


universities have worked co-operatively in offering 
university extension courses for teachers in the New 
England area through the Harvard-Boston University 
Extension Office under the direction of John J. Ma 
In 1946-47 more than 2,000 teachers, prin 
cipals, supervisors, and superintendents enrolled in 

related conducted in their 
The Boston University School of Edu- 


inservice- 


honey. 


education and courses 
communities. 


eation staff, alone, answered the eall for 


training courses and workshops in the following New 
Massachusetts—Andover, 
Easton, 


England cities and towns: 
Belmont, Brockton, 
Everett, Framingham, Haverhill, Hingham, Marlboro, 
Melrose, Middleboro, New Bedford, 
Newton, Quincey, Winchester, and Worcester; Maine 

Old Orchard, Portland, Rockland, and Westbrook; 
New Vermont—Barre. The 


enrollment in these community courses totaled 1,908 


Coneord, Danvers, 


Newburyport, 


Hampshire—Nashua; 


school personnel. These courses usually met for 


fifteen two-hour sessions and earried two or three 


points of credit. 


The university extension staff members have been 
quick to capitalize on the strategy of their teaching 
Inservice-tri 


situations with respect to fostering ining 


programs aimed at solving local problems and meet 
ing local needs. Since the extension work is usually 
carried on in the same building and frequently in the 
same room in which the classroom teacher has been 
ruiding learning activities during his school day, some 
extension-course instructors have utilized the elass 
room teacher’s room and pupils for demonstration 
purposes as one method to point instruction along 
specific and effective lines.’ Still other instructors 
working in other communities have condueted work- 
shop courses centered on local curriculum problems. 
This report presents a brief account of another 
adaptation in offering a university extension course 
in educational measurement developed co-operatively 
with a group of inservice teachers and aimed at solv 
ing some of the measurement problems faced by the 
teaeher at the local level in Malden, Massachusetts, 
during the first term of the current school year. 


1 Donald D. Durrell, The Journal of the National Edu 
cation Association, Vol. 35, December 1946, pp. 572-3. 
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nine program 
‘ntendent, 


Chester Holmes, polled his teachers in the spring of 


1947 as to their interests in extension-course offerings 
for the next school year. The questionnaire returns 
revealed a high interest and deep concern with several 
probli in the guidance area and more particularly 
wilh problen ; of measurement and evaluation. A 
conference was held with the instructor and possibil 


ties of offering an extension course in Malden were 
Since the Malden teachers worked and 
lived within a half-hour’s ride of both Boston and 
Harvard University, little justification could be seen 
in repeating, at the local community level, any one of 
the measurement courses being offered at the univer- 

centers. Tlowever, since a large group ol teachers 
from this community indicated some concern with their 
own problems of measurement, it was agreed that a 
eourse centered around the measurement problems 
being faced d uly by the Malden teachers could justi 
fl bly be given close by in the university centers with- 
out duplicating the measurement offerings at either 
Iniversity. The enroll 


from the faculties of Malden publie schools. Sixty- 


ment was limited to members 
four teachers enrolled in the course in September, 
1947, 

With the aid of the superintendent’s knowledge of 
his own staff needs, a tentative course outline had been 
drawn up dividing the course into two parts: the first 
five meetings were devoted to a discussion of funda- 
mental principles of measurement, including types of 
tests, problems of test construction, selection of tests, 
uses of tests, and test interpretation; the last ten 
meetings were set aside for the diseussion ot the spe- 
cifie aspects of measurement that were most pertinent 
to the problems faced loeally by the Malden teachers. 
In addition to developing background and a frame of 
referenee, the first five meetings were intended to 
elicit from the teachers an expression of the major or 
foremost measurement problems that they faced in 
their own classrooms. The work of the last ten weeks 
would center on the investigation and solution of the 
local problems which had been isolated by the group 
of teachers taking the course. 

Sixteen local measurement problems emerged from 
the discussions of the first five meetings. Using this 
list, a questionnaire was prepared and the class mem- 
bers were requested to indicate their first, second, and 
third preferences for concentration of effort and study 
through committee activity. According to the prefer- 
ences of the class members, six committees were 
established to work in the following areas: 

1, Cumulative records; 2. City-wide minimal testing 


program; 3. Evaluation and diagnosis in reading; 


4. Analysis of school failures; 5. Follow-up and us 
of test results; 6. Construction of local tests. 

One hour of the sixth meeting of the course was 
given over to organization of committees, election of 
secretaries and chairmen, setting of meeting dates, 
and discussion of committee procedures. The ‘otal 
class group was to act as a general or steering com- 
mittee and would await reports ot progress from ea 
of the six committees. The last ten sessions of thy 
class as a whole were devoted to a discussion of 
problems, issues, materials, methods, findings, and 
recommendations of the six separate committe: 
groups. The committee chairman or the secretary 
usually rendered a brief progress report as the cours: 
progressed and a final report was submitted in writ 
ing and duplicated for distribution before the last 
meeting of the class. 

Each committee convened as frequently as was 
necessary during the week. The instructor of 
course acted as director and discussion leader for thi 
total group and met with each committee as ofter 
possible. In anticipation of the committee meetings 
which began to multiply rapidly, an assistant in 
measurement, James Baker, was procured from the 
School of Education at Boston University to work 
closely with the six committees in planning and 
carrying out the projects and to co-ordinate at the 
operational level the work of all committees. Through 
the assistant, the instructor was able to maintain a 
closer contact with the activities of all groups and to 
plan the discussions at the last ten meetings in terms 
of the actual measurement problems faced by each 
separate committee. Needless to say, only the prox 
imity of the university to this community enibl 
both the instructor and the assistant, who were both 
carrying full teaching loads in addition to the ex- 
tension work, to meet as frequently as three or four 
times a week with the various groups. However, 
time devoted to meeting with these committees was 
spent most profitably, since it enabled both the in- 
structor and the assistant to make a direct and per- 
sonal contribution to the understanding and solution 
of the problems in each area and, at the same time, 
revealed problems and issues that called for thinking 
of the group as a whole at its weekly meeting. 

The final reports of each committee disclosed work 
carried to various stages of development. Only one or 
two of the committees felt that “they had completed 
their job.” Most of the groups agreed that they had 
only begun to seratch the surface and recommended in 
their reports continued study along the same lines. 
It was anticipated and acknowledged early in the 
course that several of the committees could not hope 
to do more than start on their job during the fifteen 
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- of this extension course. Consequently, it was 


nN 
expected that the opportunity to continue and com- 
+e the work started in this course would be forth- 


ne either through another extension course in the 
ianee area which was to follow the measurement 
rse or through the usual channels of the school’s 
The fact that 
the groups did continue to meet after the close of 


‘vice-training program. several 
he course is perhaps the best test of the effectiveness 

this learning experience. 

rhe cumulative record committee first gathered to- 
rvether all the existing record ecards in use in the Mal- 
len publie schools. These were examined and studied 
refully against the criteria set up by the committee. 
mulative records from other school systems were 
btained and analyzed. It was generally agreed that 
he loeal record system was inadequate in parts and 
needed revision, All the teachers in the community 
were polled on their views as to the coverage of the 
proposed cumulative record by means of a carefully 
construeted questionnaire check list. The committee 
anticipated that it would take at least a year to de- 
velop a comprehensive cumulative record and agreed 
to continue work on this project after the course 
In view of the early progress of this group, 
this 
budget for the printing of a new cumulative record. 


ended. 


vear’s school 


the superintendent provided in } 

The minimal testing program committee made an 
intensive study of the tests that were being used at 
each grade level in the schools throughout the system. 
The members found that much sporadic testing was 
being carried on but that little systematie or continu- 
ous testing was being done on a city-wide or single- 
school basis. With a long-term point of view in mind, 
the committee planned an annual minimal testing pro- 
cram using tests of mental ability and achievement as 
a starting basis. It was agreed to employ certain 
group tests in certain grades on a city-wide basis in 
addition to an individual testing program for deviate 
children. In view of the recommendations of this 
committee the superintendent was able to set up a 
budget earmarked for testing, following the plan 
prescribed by this group. 

The reading committee considered the peculiar prob- 
lems of measurement as related to reading readiness 
and the analysis and evaluation of growth in reading 
skills. 
administered in various grades and schools of the city. 
On the basis of the committee’s experiences with these 


reading tests a functional testing program in reading 


A variety of reading tests was purchased and 


was blueprinted. This group operated as a sub- 
committee of the minimal testing program committee. 
The recommendations of the committee for evaluation 
and diagnosis in reading were incorporated in the re- 


port of the minimal testing committee. 
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The committee for the analysis of school failures 
broke up into two subgroups—one working on the ele 
mentary -s¢ hool level, and the other on the junior and 
senior high-school level. A study of the frequency of 
failure for grades 1 to 9 was made for the city as a 
whole. <A study of subject failures for each grade in 
the high school was also carried out. An attempt was 
also made to uncover reasons for failure by means of 
case studies of a number of randomly selected failing 
pupils throughout the schools of the city. The re- 
sults of these individual ease studies were pooled and 
summarized. Inadequacies in past records, present 


testing, and guidance procedures were frequently 
found to present severe obstacles in the analysis of the 
reasons for the failure. The lessons learned in this 
study were turned over to the appropriate committees. 

The committee on the follow-up and use of test re 
sults aimed to explore just what could be done with 
the test results after the test data were made available 
to teachers, guidance counselors, principals, and super 
visors. <A detailed report was presented in two parts 
listing how test results could be used: (1) with the 
group or the class, and (2) how the results could be 
This 


nded out to the 


used to aid the individual pupil in the class. 
mimeographed check list wash: 
teachers as a guide to insure maximum return from 
information gathered by means of testing. 

The committee on test construction first considered 
a number of standardized tests in terms of their ade 
quacy in covering the Malden courses of study in the 
social-studies area at the junior-high-school level. 
Several tests were found that were felt to be valid for 
the soeial 


use In measuring outcomes in a number of 


studies units. The need of locally constructed tests 
was pointed up in a number of areas, Two teachers 
on the committee attempted to construct instruments 
to measure objectives not covered adequately by stand- 
ardized tests. 

The final reports of all these committees were mime 
ographed and distributed to all members of the ex- 
tension class prior to the discussion of each committee 
report. Many of these reports pointed up the need for 
These 


reports were also placed on file with the superinten- 


further research and study in specifie areas. 


dent who lent his interest and support to the course 
and the committee activities by his own attendance at 
the meetings, by procuring sample tests for examina- 
mimeo- 
The 


wholehearted interest of the school administrator in 


tion and tryout, and by making available 


graphing facilities for reproducing the reports. 


the problems explored by the committees raised the 
reports high above the realm of paper recommenda- 
tions. Immediate implementation of the reeommenda- 
tions, as was seen in the new budget provisions for 


printing of the cumulative record and procurement of 
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test supplies for the minimal testing program, was the 

inevitable result of effective committee work and 

alert administration. 


Since this was a university extension course, the in- 
structor still faced the problem of evaluating the in- 
the 64 


order to “pass in a meaningful grade” indicating the 


dividual work of each of class members in 


quality of work pertormance of each student. Since 


both the instructor and the assistant had maintained 


close contact with the six committees and the individual 


members who made up these committees, each had 
gathered extensive work samples of all individual 
committee members by which to evaluate the course 
performance of each teacher student. Course marks 
were based on the individual’s work done outside of 


ittees as well as upon his performance as a 


the conn 
The work of each individual was 


committee member. 


reviewed by both the instructor and the course assis- 


tant, wi a mark jointly, using the usual 


io assigned 
university marking system. 


University extension work with inservice teachers 


presents a unique opportunity for planning effective 
learning experiences through which teachers may grow 


to greater professional competency. However, the 


extension-course instruetor must first isolate, with 


Ewents .... 
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the help of the local teachers, the loeal problems tha; 
are met in the classroom daily and set these up as , 
main body of his outline for study. Since ma; 
variations of these problems exist from one classro 
to another and since there are many avenues Of soly 
tion, the most profitable learning experiences 
teachers will be had through a co-operative and ) 
ticipatory approach involving the thinking of a | 
ber of teachers on the various aspects of a sing] 
problem and a subsequent sharing of their experiences 
by all teachers. In order to insure some implement 
tion of desirable teaching techniques and adaptation 
as the result of university extension work there 

be a focusing upon problems that are real and mea: 
ingful to local teachers with a major emphasis ©: 
their solution by local teachers. The university-ex 
tension instructor must see himself as a guide in thi, 
learning process, rather than as an outside lectur: 
So long as he continues to catch the 1:30 train 
order to deliver a 4: 00 o’clock lecture and then to r 
turn on the 6: 30 train, little change in the classroom 
behavior of teachers is to be expected, although they 


added 


schedule because of the three points 


may all receive an increment on the salary 


gained in 


extension course. 





DIRECTION FOR EDUCATION 

THe ten years which culminated in the publication 
of the Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Edueation will go down as one of the most fruitful 
periods in the history of higher edueation. The litera- 
ture, devoted to a eritical analysis of the problems of 
the college curriculum and the reconstruction of the 
concept of liberal or general education to meet the 
needs of the individual as a citizen in a democracy, 
will always serve as striking evidence of the seriousness 
with which the subjeet was attacked. 

Unfortunately, however, the general impression that 
seems to prevail is that the main concern of all the 
discussions and plans for reform during this period 
The larger pur- 
That 


larger purpose was concerned as much with a re- 


was to introduce curriculum changes. 
pose appears to have been forgotten already. 


affirmation of values as with the reorganization of the 
eurriculum. 
tion’! Sir Richard Livingstone pays a tribute to the 


In “Some Thoughts on University Eduea- 


plans for curricular reforms proposed for American 
colteges in the following words: 

The framers of these plans have asked themselves what 
is the minimum equipment needed by an educated man 
if he is to live intelligently in the modern world. They 

1 Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, Mac- 
millan, 1948. 28 pp. $1.00. — 


have answered that he must be aware of the chief socia 
and political problems; that he must have an idea of th 
nature and power of science; and that he should learn 
something of the spiritual forces which alone give mear 
ing and value to human existence, in order that, in Mil 
ton’s words, he may become fit to perform justly, skill 
fully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private and 
publie, of peace and war. All the adverbs in this quota 
tion are important; the one most easily overlooked is the 
last. 


It is probably true that, in the preoeeupation to 
reform the curriculum and to reduce the chaos of the 
past to some form of order, the main end of education 
which, according to Sir Richard, is “to bring home to 
the student the greatest of all problems—the problem 
of living—and to give him some guidance in it” has 
been overlooked. 

That guidance is all the more urgent today than ever 
before when traditional values are being challenged. 
It is here that higher education has a special function 
to perform in “training good members of society” 
which, in agreement Cardinal Newman, Sir 
Richard regards as the most important functions of 


with 


the university which 


should have wide aims and a sense of practical needs and 
its graduates should go into life not so much expert in 
the battle-cries and tactics of the moment, as conscious 
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eeper issues at stake and of the values involved 

If it does not undertake the task, in the 
may find, as in Russia and in Hitler’s Germany, 
State will dictate a philosophy of life to the 
or we shall drift with no philosophy at all. 


ernative is dismal. 


“Some Thoughts on University Education” is ad- 
d to the English situation, but it may well be 
as a suggestive summary of American thought on 

subjeet during the past deeade.—I. L. K. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

READING CONFERENCE 


\r the eleventh reading conference held recently 
the University of Chicago, Harold G. Shane, super- 
ntendent of schools, Winnetka (IIl.), stated that “The 
listinet and unique individuality of each child deter- 
nes the need of some type of individualization in 
teaching of reading.” The great variability in 
any rich reading program must be taken into account 
grouping children for reading. The following 
criteria for such grouping were suggested by Super- 
intendent Shane: 
1. Grouping should be consistent with principles of 
needs 


ld development and recognize developmental 


such as a sense of security, social acceptance, and sue 
essful achieving. 2. The limitations of time, space, and 
terial resources should be recognized and continuously 
3. The needs of each child should be met in 


idually insofar as it is possible to meet them. 4. 


proved. 


Planning of groups should be based upon the best psycho 
metric data available. 5. Reading experiences should be 
oriented to school living; related subject matter should 
be taught in relationship. 6. Reading should be con- 
sidered a means to an end: the building of clear concepts 
and understanding through which the child becomes in 
creasingly capable of controlling himself and his environ 
ment for socially desirable purposes. 7. In the interests 
of democratic living, reading groups should be designed 
to foster growth in clear and creative thinking, skill in 


ness with regard to the quality and/or authoritativeness 


human relationships, personal adequacy, and a sensitive 


if the material read. 


Speaking at the same conference David H. Russell, 
protessor of edueation, University of California 
(Berkeley), stressed the importance of a sound foun- 
dation in reading because of the possibility of its inti- 
mate and pervasive influence on the total development 
of the child and adolescent. 


If the child sueceeds in mastering the initial steps in 
reading, the success is likely to affect his whole personal 
ity positively. If he fails in his early attempts to read, 
although the fault may not be his own, reading becomes 
associated with frustration, defeat, and possible personal- 


ity maladjustments. 


William S. Gray, professor of education, the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, and director of the conference, 
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called tor “red-blooded training in reading in all areas 


of the school eurrieulum.” 


Basie instruction in reading too often generates into 
an extremely formal and unproductive routine, without 
plan or purpose, and results in a state of ‘*‘ pernicious 
anemia’’ as far as growth in and through reading is 
1 basie understanding and appro 


coneerned. Growth in 


priate training in reading are needed throughout the ele 


mentary, high-school, and college periods. 


AN EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
SEMINAR 


A FOUR-WEEK Seminar in International Edueation 
University of Mary 


Harold S. 


was opened on July 19, at the 
land under the direction of senjamin, 
dean, College of Education. The participants in the 
seminar are approximately 50 educators from 18 
countries who have been brought to this country on a 
project initiated by the Commission for International 
which T. G. Pullen, 
Jr., state superintendent of schools of Maryland, is 
The proj 


Educational Reconstruction of 


chairman, and Harold E. Snyder, director. 
ect is sponsored by the American Junior Red Cross, 
National Education Association, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Edueation, American Asso 
ciation of University Women, Association for Child 
hood Edueation, Delta Kappa Gamma, and the Insti 
tute of International Edueation. Funds for the 
project were largely provided by American classroom 
teachers and school children in response to UNESCO's 
appeal for educational reconstruction aid to the 
devastated countries. 

The seminar is the first postwar international meet 
ing held in the United States emphasizing teacher 
edueation, and for the first time since the war a Ger- 
man delegation of educators is participating. The 
members of the seminar come from Austria, Belgium, 
3urma, Canada, China, Denmark, Finland, Franee, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Malta, Norway, Philippines, Poland, and the United 
States. 

Dean Benjamin is being assisted by Gladys Wiggin, 
University of Maryland; Mary Dabney Davis, Office 
of Edueation, FSA; and Chris A. DeYoung, dean, 
Illinois State Normal University (Normal). 
SOUTHERN SOCIAL SCIENTISTS AND 

SEGREGATION IN GRADUATE 


SCHOOLS 


In response to decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court, 


Southern institutions have revised their policies along 
Plan A of the University of Dela- 


School 


four different lines: 
ware eliminates segregation in the Graduate 
when the desired courses are not offered in state 


schools for Negroes; Plan B of the University of 
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Arkansas admits Negroes to its Law School but with 
segregation; Plan C of the University of Oklahoma 
sets up a new three-teacher Law School but so far 
there are no students; and Plan D of the Southern 
Governors calls for the establishment of segregated 
rerional graduate schools for Negroes. 

The Southern Conference Edueational Fund, ae- 
cording to Aubrey Williams, its president, polled the 
240 members of the Southern Sociological Society, as 
the most impartial and best qualified group of experts 
in the South, as to the most acceptable of these four 
plans. The results showed that only one in four 
favored Plan D of the Southern Governors. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Williams “71 per cent of those who replied 
were for Plan A eliminating segregation. Four per 
cent found none of the plans acceptable. There were 
no votes for plans B or C. Among the reasons for 
supporting Plan A there were three that appeared 
most frequently: ‘more democratic,’ ‘more economical,’ 
and ‘more practical.’ A number of those voting for 
Plan D said they thought that Plan A was the long- 


time goal but was not ‘practical’ at the moment.” 


THE USE OF TEACHERS AS CENSUS 
ENUMERATORS SUGGESTED 

IN an announcement relative to the taking of the 
census Of population and agriculture in 1950, A. W. 
von Struve, information specialist in the Bureau of 
the Census, states that the need of competent and 
responsible enumerators for the task is more acute 
than ever before. Because of the importance of the 
data to be assembled and beeause of the inability to 
obtain persons who ean be trained in the short time 
allotted for such purposes, the bureau has given eon- 
siderable thought and consideration to the use of 
teachers for the work. This is done in the belief that, 
since “teachers are widely distributed over the nation 
and their interest in publie service is widely reeog- 
nized” and that if 600,000 would be willing to eo- 
operate, the work would require only about a week of 
full-time service, plus some additional time for in- 
struction, follow-up, and verification, and delay in 
completing the census, the excessive turnover in per- 
sonnel, greater expense, and poor quality of work 
could be avoided. The teachers would receive the 
regular rate paid to enumerators. The announcement 
is based on a statement by Charles Sawyer, Secretary 


of Commerce, which reads in part as follows: 


If the plan should be adopted it would be necessary 
for state and local school authorities to permit the ad- 
justment of school calendars for 1949-50 so as to allow a 
week of free time between April 1 and April 15, 1950. 


The Census Bureau has had preliminary discussions 


with school officials and with leaders of the various asg 
ciations of teachers and school administrators to deter 
mine the feasibility of teacher participation in this wor 
The proposed plan is now being placed before state an 
local school groups and discussions will be continued ¢ 
as extensive a basis as possible. No attempt will be mad 
to reach a decision until there has been full study and 
discussion of the project by teachers, school administr; 
tors, and boards of education. It is hoped that withi; 
two or three months we shall have enough informatio: 

provide the basis for a reasonably good judgment « 

cerning the extent, if any, to which this plan may }, 


feasible for adoption, 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN INDIA 


THE Government of India has undertaken to imple. 
ment the recommendations of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education (the Sargent Plan) published in 
1944. The aims include the provision of free and 
compulsory education for all boys and girls between 
six and fourteen years of age, an increase in oppor- 
tunities for higher education, removal of adult il- 
literacy, and the development of technical education; 
the plan to be spread over a period of 40 years. For 
India before partition the plan called for an expendi- 
ture of $939,000,000 by the fortieth year. 

The government hopes to achieve universal adult 
literacy within five years, during which every literate 
man in the country would be expected to put in a 
period of national service as a teacher. 

The most important part of the program is the 
provision of “basie education” for all children between 
the ages of six and fourteen, about 56,000,000. The 
eight years of schooling will be divided into two 
periods of five and three years each and will be de- 
voted to preparation for citizenship and literacy and 
to the discovery of aptitudes. The medium of instruc- 
tion will be the mother tongue with English as an 
optional subject. A large number of teachers will 
have to be prepared for the thousands of new schools 
that will be opened; it is estimated that two million 
additional teachers will be needed. 

The secondary schools to be created will give four- 
year courses to pupils admitted on a selective basis 
with scholarships and other aids for poor pupils 0! 
The committee reporting on secondary edu- 
‘ation recommended multilateral schools offering 
varied courses as, for example, agricultural, com- 


ability. 


mercial, or technical, without, however, discouraging 
unilateral schools. At the end of the secondary stage 
there will be one examination to meet the requirements 
of the universities. 

The number of universities has already been in- 
ereased from 15 to 24, and further additions are being 
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nned. For the next five years, until it ean be re- 
wed by the state or regional language, the medium 
nstruction will be English. 

Other aspects of the program to be included embrace 
further development of technical education, pro- 
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vision tor the edueation of handicapped children, pro- 
motion of physical welfare of youth, provision of 
libraries, organization of social-service edueation, and 
the preservation of India’s age-long traditions in art 


and culture. 





Notes ad News 


Report on increase in membership tor week ending 


August 2: 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

HaroLp E. STASSEN, former governor of Minne- 
sota, has been named president, University of Penn- 
sylvania, to succeed George William McClelland in 
September. Dr. MeClelland, who is retiring for rea- 
sons of health, will be named chairman of the univer- 
sity at a meeting of the Board of Trustees in Sep- 
tember. James M. Brittain, assistant dean, School 
of Law, will sueceed Earl G. Harrison as dean fol- 
lowing the latter’s retirement, August 31. Dean 
Harrison plans to join a law firm in Philadelphia. 


DetLEV W. Bronk, professor of biophysics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and director of the Johnson 
foundation, has been appointed president, the Johns 
Hopkins University, to sueceed Isaiah Bowman who 
asked on March 2 to be retired, as reported in SCHOOL 
aND Society, March 13. Dr. Bronk will assume his 
new duties, January 1, 1949. 


THE REVEREND BrRotTHER WILLIAM B. DOWLING, 
associate professor of physics, Iona College (New 
Rochelle, N. Y.), has been named headmaster, Card- 
inal Farley Military Aeademy (Rhinecliff, N. Y.), to 
sueceed the Reverend Brother Patrick E. O’Ryan. 


WALTER FRANCIS SHEEHAN, former dean of fresh- 
men and director of athleties, Williams College ( Wil- 
liamstown, Mass.), sueeceeded the late Nelson Hume, 
founder (1913) and headmaster, Canterbury School 
(New Milford, Conn.), July 12. Dr. Hume’s death 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 26. 


J. FREDERICK DoERING, dean of the college, Mis- 
sourt Valley College (Marshall), has been appointed 
interim chief administrator to serve until a successor 
to John Ray Cable, president, can be named. Dr. 
Cable, whose resignation was accepted with regret by 
the Board of Trustees, was appointed to the presi- 
dency four years ago, as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 27, 1944. 

Wituiam W. 
Mark’s School (Southboro, Mass.), has been named 
acting headmaster to serve until a successor to Fred 
erick Wright Hackett can be appointed. The ap 


3ARBER, assistant headmaster, St. 





pointment of Dr. Hackett as headmaster, Montelair 
(N. J.) Academy, was reported in ScHoon AND 
Society, May 15. 

Huaco WEISGALL, pianist, conductor, and composer 
of Baltimore, has been appointed director of the 
Baltimore Institute of Musical Arts. The institute, 
incorporated in 1944 and opened in 1946, has ex 
panded so rapidly that it has twice outgrown its 
housing. The fall enrollment is expected to number 
500 students. 


JoHn W. SHAnk, formerly dean of students, Lake 
Forest (Ill.) Academy, has been appointed dean of 
students and associate professor of edueation and 
psychology, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa). 
Other appointments reported early in August: Rich 
ard C. Spencer, professor of politieal science; Edwin 
T. Settle, professor of philosophy and religion; J. R. 
Ashton, associate professor of Romance languages; 
George P. Clark, assistant professor of English; and 
T. Z. Koo, visiting lecturer on Chinese culture, who 
will also serve in a similar capacity in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and in Cornell College (Mount 


Vernon). 


LEISHMAN A. Peacock, former dean, Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) College, has sueceeded Charles Watson Burts 
as dean, Meredith College (N. Car.). The appoint- 
ment of Dean Burts to the presidency of Shorter 
College (Rome, Ga.) was reported in Scuoon. AND 
Society, June 12. 

THE REVEREND RayMonp A. WITHEY, JR., whose 
appointment as assistant professor of religion, Willa- 
mette University (Salem, Ore.), was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, August 30, 1947, has been 
named acting dean of students to serve until a sue 
cessor to Lawrence A. Riggs ean be appointed. Dr. 
Riggs will assume new duties as the first dean of 
students, De Pauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), in 


September, as reported in these columns, July 10. 


NeEPHI ALBERT CHRISTENSEN, dean of engineering, 
Colorado State College (Fort Collins), has been ap 
pointed director, School of Civil Engineering, Cornell 
University, to sueceed the late William Lindsay Mal 
colm whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 24. Carl Crandall, associate pro 


fessor of civil engineering, who has been serving as 
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! director, W continue in this capacity until 
’r. Christensen assumes his new duties early in Sep 
‘ ry rat | Mineka, associate prolessor ot 
Knelish, has been named chairman of the department 
to icceed Thomas G. Bergin whose appointment as 
professor of Italian, Yale University, was reported in 
e columns, April 10. G. Watts Cunningham, 
Linn Sage professor of philosophy, has been 
appointed to serve as chairman of the department 
a ne the leave of absence (1948-49) granted to 
Arthur E. Murphy. 


Marian W. S. Beacu, president, Weylister Seere 
tarial Junior College (Milford, Conn.), will continue 
to serve in an administrative eapacity when the col 
lege becomes the Weylister Secretarial School of the 
Univer itv of Bridgeport at the opening ol the fall 
term in September. The school will include only the 
first two years of secretarial work. Joseph S. Roucek, 
chairman of the department of political science and 


sociology, Ilot'stra College (Hempstead, N. wi has 


been named chairman of the department of political 


science and sociology in the university. 


MarGaret T. Suay, associate professor of nursing, 
Wayne University (Detroit), has been appointed 
director, School of Nursing, Adelphi College (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.). 


CuARLES M. KNEIER, protessor of political science, 
University of Illinois, has been named acting director, 
Institute of Government and Publie Affairs, succeed- 
ing Ilorace M. Gray who has asked to be relieved of 
administrative duties so that he may return to full 
time duty in his professorship of political economies. 
William Paul MeLure, professor of edueation and 
director, Bureau of Edueational Research, University 


; 


! Mississippi, will oeceupy a similar post in the uni- 


versity, beginning September 1. He will direct re- 


seach in school finance and earry a light teaching load. 


1). Y. Ropes has been appointed director of employ- 
ment and placement, Southern Methodist University 
(Dallas, Tex.), as part of the expansion of the uni- 


versity’s service to students. 


ReGINALD Il. PeGruM, head of the department of 
geology, the University of Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed head of the newly created department of 
geology and geography. The departments have been 
combined to afford opportunity for expansion in the 
field of geography as well as in geology. 

Leonard I. Scuirr, professor of physies, Stanford 
University, has been named acting executive head of 
the department. Myron A. Jeppesen, on leave of 


absenee from Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Maine), 


has been appointed visiting professor of physies, and 
W. Carl Barber and Martin EF. Packard, instructors 


in the department. Paul H. Kirkpatrick, professo; 
of physics, has been granted leave of absence for th 
coming academie year part of which he will spend as 


visiting professor in Bowdoin College. 


Herpert J. Davis, president, Smith Colleg 
(Northampton, Mass.), announced recently that 
would resign in 1949 “to devote his time entirely 


scholarly work.” 


Tue following members of the staff of Columbia 
University assumed emeritus status, July 1: Louis 
Casamajor and Edwin G. Zabriskie (elinieal neuro! 
ogy), Thomas B. Kirkpatrick (physical education), 
Minor W. Latham (English), William H. MeCastline 
(medical officer), George W. Mullins (mathematics), 
Henry H. L. Schulze (German languages and litera 
ture), William L. Westermann (ancient history) ; 
Adriann J. Barnouw, Queen Wilhelmina professor 
emeritus of the history, language and literature ot 
The Netherlands; Walter W. Palmer, Bard professor 
emeritus of medicine; and Ernest J. Reece, Melvil 
Dewey professor emeritus of library science. 


FERNANDO DE LOS Rios, a member of the graduate 
faculty of political and social science, New School for 
Social Research (New York 11), beeame the first pro- 
fessor emeritus of the school, July 1, when he was 
retired beeause of failing health. 


Herman T. R. Aube, professor of mathematics, 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), was retired at 
the close of the academie year after 30 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

EVERETT KIMBALL, retired professor of government, 
Smith College, died, July 25, at the age of seventy 
four years. Dr. Kimball had served as assistant in 
history (1902-03), Harvard University; instructor in 
history (1903-04), Wellesley College; and at Smith 
College as instruetor in history (1904-05), associate 
professor (1905-14), professor (1914-19), professor 
of government (1919-42), and director of the School 
of Social Work (1921-42). 

GEORGE MARTIN WEIMAR, associate professor of the 
humanities, Stevens Institute of Technology (Ho- 
boken, N. J.), died, July 28, at the age of sixty-six 
years. Dr. Weimar had served the institute as teacher 
(1907-30), secretary of the faculty (since 1927), asso- 
ciate professor of English and history (1930-47), and 
associate professor of the humanities (since 1947). 


THE REVEREND THOMAS S. GREER, professor emeri- 
tus of history, Olivet Nazarene College (Bourbonnais, 
Ill.), died, July 29, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Mr. Greer had served as a teacher in the publie schools 
of Kansas (1898-1902) and had held pastorates in the 
Southwest Kansas Conference of the Methodist 
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(1902-12) before the staff of the 
re. He had held the protessorship from 1912 


1946. 


joining 


his retirement in 


VirGiINIA Fircn, president, Golden Gate Kinder 
ten (San Franeisco), a school that she helped to 
blish seventy years ago, died, July 29, at the age 


Miss Fitch had held the presi 


for the past forty-eight years. 


eighty-nine years. 


SOPHONISBA PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE, retired 


pro 


sor of publie welfare administration, the University 


Chieago, died, July 30, at the age of eighty-two 
rs. Dr. Breckinridge had served the university 
ssistant dean of women (1902—25), docent in 


(1902-04), 


dministration (1904-09), assistant professor (1909 


tical seience instructor in household 


assistant professor of social economics (1910 


(}), associate professor (1920-25), Samuel Deutsch 


irotessor of publie welfare administration (1925-35), 
nd dean, College of Arts, Literature and Science 


923-26, 1927-35). 


Other Items 


(JUILL AND ScROLL, the International Honorary So- 
ciety for High School Journalists, on July 15 moved 
its offiees from 339 East Chicago Avenue, Chieago 11, 


to 111 West Jackson Boulevard, Chieago 4. 


Tue Near East College Association has organized 
the American Near East Society which, according to 
William W. Patton, American director of the associa- 
tion, will have as its purpose the dissemination of ae- 
curate, timely information of all kinds about the Near 
Kast and the strengthening and development of cul- 
tural relations between the United States and the Near 
Eastern world. The society is “strictly nonpolitieal, 


nonpartisan, and nonsectarian.”” Membership is open 


Shorter Papers. 
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eharges are: $3.50 to 


to all. Annual individuals; 


$2.00 to students; $10.00, educational institutions; and 


$50.00, business concerns. The national office is at 46 


Cedar Street, New York 5. 


] 


THE Association for Fan LV Living, 28 East Jack 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, maintains a pamphlet ser 
vice through which “inexpensive but authoritative ma 
terials on child guidance, family life, sex education, 


and preparation for marriage” may be purchased. 
Persons interested may have a list of these publica 


tions by writing to the association. 


Tue Arts Bureau ot Gartner and Bender, Ine., 510 
Madison Avenue, New 


chure, “The Artist in 


York 22, has prepared a bro 


Social Communieation,” whieh 


describes the traveling exhibits that are being circu 
lated throughout the country. Persons interested in 
arranging for an exhibition of the art material or in 
the 


Pritchard at the bureau. 


seeing a copy of brochure may write to Julia 


C. L. LirTEL, president, Bergen Junior College (Tea 
neck, N. 


college staff is working with the research division of 


J.), has announced that a committee of the 


the Charles Beseler Company, Newark, manufacturers 
of motion-picture projectors, in an intensive program 
of research on visual education. The goal is the estab- 
lishment before the school year opens in the fall of a 
The de- 


partment will be divided into two units one of which 


visual-edueation department at the college. 
will work out courses to be taught completely or in 
part through visual education; the other will work out 
special programs with community groups throughout 
courses in adult edu 
H. H. Myers, president of the 


acting as adviser in the selection and installation of 


the country as an aspect of the 


cation. company, IS 


equipment. 





CONCERNING EXAMINATIONS AND 
GRADES 


G. L. Laputa 


Brewhon College 


WRITING as parent of two students—one a senior 
and the other a freshman—I ean certify that the re- 
cent mid-year period has seemed more heetie than any 
other in the history of the family. It is, perhaps, 
natural for every student to suppose that she has 
failed all the examinations taken (if 


thinks she has “done fine,” she very likely has failed), 


she has she 
and I presume that my daughters are not exceptions 
to the general rule. But writing as a teacher, I share 


the regret of many of my colleagues that our students 





are so “graduate-eonscious” that they lose the benefits 
after all, it is 
should 


they should derive from their courses; 


what they gain from their studies that count. 
[s it always clear that this gain is measured by the 
result of the examination? 

A dean has recently pointed out that the faculty is 
responsible for the students’ concentration on grades, 
because the requirement of a C average worries them, 
and focuses their attention on the academic reward for 
their efforts. 


required to earn a salary of at least $5,000 a year, 


(How would teachers feel if they were 


or give up the practice of their profession? Would 


not such a ruling focus their attention—even more 
on their finaneial reward, 


?) 


than it is now concentrated 


rather than on their professional satisfactions 
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Students are freque ntly required to take courses for 
which they have no aptitude and are dropped from 
eollege if they do not pass them. Scientifically in- 
¢lined undergraduates must take languages, and lin- 
ruistically inclined students must take sciences. There 
is no appeal, and students and parents must accept 
the ruling of the faculty on this subject. Is our edu- 
cation headed for a Proerustean system? Must stu- 
dents be lopped or stretched to form? (Does a “re- 
for lite?) 


While the colleges may not bow to a demand for vo- 


quired” course msure knowledge acquired 


cational training, which would remove all elaims to 
giving a liberal education, how broad must the founda- 
tion be on which more technical training should be 
based? These are questions beyond the scope of this 
paper, and may be referred to committees on eduea- 
tional policy. 

Within a course, what happens? What is the pur- 
pose of the examination? and how much does it count 
in the final mark of the course? Is the grade given 
on it more important than other grades or than the 
average of other grades? Does the instructor make 
out the paper to impress his colleagues (who may see 
it) or to find out what the student does not know? Do 
“right and wrong” questions test judgment? Is the 
instructor more concerned with the color of the hero- 
ine’s stockings when she deseends the stairease than 
with the character of Beatrix Esmond? with what 
such-and-such a character says at such-and-such a 
moment than with the play as a whole? Does he, in 
short, stress minuti# at the expense of the general 
grasp of the subject matter? Facts are important; 
by high-school standards facets are very important. 
By college standards, however, facts, important as they 
still are, are useful primarily for the formation of 
judgment. How often do examinations seek to pro- 
voke thought? 

I have seen various examination papers which have 
made me feel that some colleagues are trying to im- 
press the rest of us; some try to eateh their students 
with trick questions; some give too long a paper 
perhaps not expecting the students to answer every 
question; some use a “true-false” method which leaves 
no room for the exercise of judgment. When stu- 
dents get the idea that examinations are a game be- 
tween faculty and undergraduates, education flies out 
of the window. “What does he want me to say?” is 
fatal to an intellectual atmosphere; “you win” (from 
a student who cannot answer a question) might fur- 
nish the text for an academie sermon. 

The psychological atmosphere of an examination is 
not, on the whole, healthy. Students are upset, dis- 
couraged, nervous, fearful—they take little enjoyment 
in the papers, think only of “getting by” (again a 
matter of grades), and worry so much over past ex- 
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aminations that they cannot face the future ones 
equanimity. Should not the students look forward t 
examinations with pleasure? Would they not be more 
likely to do so if the spectre of grades were not 
the background? What can be done to exorcise their 
fear? 

Inequalities in grading are inevitable, and, as fa 
as the judgment of an individual is of value, unavoid 
able. But with a reduction in the number of grades 
recorded, the distinctions would tend to disappear 
The instructors of a sectioned course ‘would be mor 
likely to agree on H (honors), P (pass), and F (fail 
work than on the distinetion between high honors (A 
and honors (B), pass (C), and low pass (D). I have 
known institutions which used the “seale of 100” (in 
which, however, a grade below 60 was failure) to ask 
instructors who could not give 80 to give 75, as thi 
grade of 79 turned the registrar’s hair gray. A dis 
ciplinary grade of 59 was required for a student who 
over-cut; this was a signal to the registrar that thi 
mark had no connection with scholarship. 

Honors and distinctions should never be awarded on 
a quota basis. If a student does honor work, he 
should receive honors. It is worse than foolish to 
tell him that, had he been a year earlier, or a year 
later, he might have got them, but in his year the 
quota has been filled, and he is out of luck. It is 
equally criminal to determine, before a course has 
met, that five per cent will get A; ten per cent, Bb; 
fifty per cent, C; ten per cent, D; and five per cent, E. 
This means that each class sets its own standard, and 


‘ ’ 


there is no “absolute” measurement of achievement, 
a practice bound to discourage a student. 

Grades have different values. The B of one college 
may be the A or C of another. A freshman B is not 
necessarily a senior B, and neither may be a graduate 
school B. For the graduate student, a C is a failure. 
In some places, graduate marks are disguised as “dis 
tinction” (A), “graduate eredit” (B), and “pass” 
(C—or, for a graduate student, fail). In an ad- 
vaneed course, the teacher has a right to expect that 
all the students will get A or B; in a course for juniors 
and seniors, the “major” students should get high 
grades, for they are presumably interested in their 
subject. Poor students should be eliminated in fresh 
man and sophomore years—but there one runs into 
the question of prescribed courses, which might bring 
their marks down when they are otherwise very prom 
ising material. (How many eolleges have received 
rich donations from men who hugged the passing 
mark while they were in college?) 

The emphasis on marks continues after the student 
has graduated or been dropped. Employers are un 
duly impressed by Phi Beta Kappa, which is hardly 
an “aeademie distinetion,” and may well indicate that 
the successful candidate has studied rather the idio- 
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neracies of the instructor than the subject matter 
the course. In many chapters, membership is 
arded on the basis of grades, and grades are not 
nrelated to examinations, and examinations are some 
es not coneerned with revealing a student’s judg- 
ent; so that the association of scholars is in danger 
becoming an association of parrots and phono- 
rraphs who repeat (more or less accurately) the opin- 
on of the teachers. 

Scholarships and admission to graduate sehools de- 
pend also very largely on grades. The personality of 
the candidate 1s sometimes taken into aecount, but 
perhaps not enough emphasis is put on this by the re- 
sponsible boards. Even in choosing colleagues, de- 
partments have been known to stress degrees won 
(based ultimately on grades) rather than a personality 
which may bear fruit in the classroom or damage a 
career. This is not always graded, though it may be 
hinted at in letters of recommendation. (The regis- 
trar does not get letters of recommendation with the 
undergraduate marks.) How often, when students 
come up for consideration in connection with mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa, or for degrees, are extra- 
curricular activities, loyalty, personality taken into 
account? Do teachers often raise a grade because of 
“effort” in the course? And how can they measure 
effort ? 

The matter of examination and grades boils down 
to the basis of a teacher’s estimate of the student. 


Correspondence 
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And that boils down to the teacher. Can he spot a 
“bluffer”? Can he see, beneath the paper, the true 
thinker? Does the paper he sets help the thinker to 
think? Does he weleome (with good authority) the 
student who disagrees with him? Is he by nature a 
dictator? Does he force the student at least to appear 
to agree with him? Will he take a sound criticism of 
his examination in a good spirit, recognizing the possi 
bility of its justness? (Such have been known.) 

A teacher should have opinions, but he should en 
courage the student to think, and to know why he 
holds the opinions he has. Opinion in good men is 
(as Milton has said) knowledge in the making, and 
(Stevenson adds) opinions are stages on the road to 
truth; they are no “eatehwords in the mouth,” and 
ean be changed as one grows, being not very important 
in themselves. The reasons for opinions, however, are 
important—and the least satisfactory reasons a stu- 
dent ean give for his, are that he “read them in a book, 
or heard them in elass.” Then they become eateh- 
words—the bread by which some students live. As 
well give them a stone! 

‘“What do you think of Twelfth Night?’’ asks the 
student. 

‘“What does it matter to you what I think of Twelfth 
Night?’’ (very properly) asks the teacher. 

‘Well, the examination is coming, and I’ve got to 
know.’’ 


Here is the text for another academic sermon. 





RESEARCH BEFORE WRITING 


PHILIP PEAK 


Indiana University 


I. L. KANDEL, editor of ScHooL AND Society, in 
his editorial entitled “Research in the History of 
American Edueation’! raises a question concerning 
writings on the history of education. Professor Kan 
del’s comments point out the narrowness and shallow- 
ness of many historical writings. Some of these have 
been published after what was cofsidered by their au- 
thors thorough research. It is not to be inferred in 
the following paper that there is no place for personal 
opinion when writing history. However, the histor- 
ical material quoted as a basis for that opinion must 
be accurate and complete. This means that partial 
statements cannot be used unless they convey the 
complete thought. It is true that the records are often 
difficult to locate and interpret, but, if they are to be 
used, this difficulty must be overcome. As we read 


1 August 9, 1947. 





accounts of the progress of education, we find much 
misinterpretation—or perhaps it is misinformation 
—eceoncerning historical data. This inevitably leads 
the reader into drawing false conclusions. Since 
persons engaged in education pride themselves on 
giving an unbiased point of view, they should be 
doubly careful in presenting the subject in such a 
way as not to distort the historical picture. 

A glaring example of how a false impression is 
created by the use of incomplete educational data is 
found in the volume, “A Century of Progress.”? In 
the chapter, “Edueation,” contributed by the late 
C. H. Judd, we find the following statements: 

Altogether one ean find as many as 250 courses in the 
high schools of the present as contrasted with the nine 
subjects reported as given in 1890. Evidently education 
is adapting itself to popular needs 

The simple curriculum described in the foregoing 
paragraph has given place to one which includes a wide 
range of subjects. One by one new subjeets of instrue 


tion have been added until today the elementary-school 


2 Charles Beard, 1935. 
s Tbid., p- 368, 
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de s informational subjects of education can leave a distorted impression not 
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gray hist nd n only to the lay reader but to many future outstanding 
( g } } re me tl lates > ° 
ia ; 5 nong the jatest men in education. 
| 3 ( O m j rine tl ‘ , . ‘ : 
: ; ; . ; - ‘ A second illustration dealing with a distorted us¢ 
i wi 4 i take t r t Ss new 


rver transported from a school of 
By careful analysis we see that Dr. Judd must 
ive meant to use courses and subjects synonymously, 


ince he considers “Play” a course in one place and a 
nthe next. If we make a complete examina- 
tion of the records from which this information was 
taken, we find some distinguishing characteristies 
between the two words as used in the report. 

In the 1890 Department of Interior report the nine 

ibjects listed were: English, history, Latin, Greek, 

French, algebra, geometry, physics, and chemistry.® 
Hlowever, in this same report we find another list of 
so-called manual-training subjects which were not in 
the first group and account for some 15 more sub- 
jects.” In a report of 1930 the Office of Edueation 
hows eight subjects... These were: manual training, 
home economics, mathematies, language, science, agri- 
culture, history and social science, art and drawing. 
As we see, these compare very closely to those of 1890. 
We find the report pointing out, however, the diffi 
eulty of making comparisons because of different 
methods of reporting. 

It goes on to say that of the 243 courses reported it 
was impossible to correct for all duplications. There- 
fore, they arbitrarily summarized them all into 40 
courses under the eight original subjects. We ean 
see from this that the report did not use course and 
subject interchangeably. For example, in the 1930 
report the subject of history and social science is 
broken into the following courses: American history, 
foreign history, other history, civies, sociology, 
economies, and other social sciences. In 1890 all 
this was listed as the one subject of history. Dr. Judd 
failed to note the importance of the use of “course” 
and “subject” and also the difference in the reporting 
of data between the two dates. 

There is also the inference in the preceding quota- 
tion that the number of course offerings of a school 
is directly proportional to the quality of the school. 
There is no basis for this and therefore it should not 
be allowed to enter into the discussion. However, 
suppose Dr. Judd did not realize the implications of 
his statement, we still find him trying to compare two 
noncomparable items. This we can searcely accept 


as an oversight. In this manner teachers in the field 


4 Tbid., p. 368. 
I bid., p. 368, 
6 Department of Interior, Office of Education Report, 
Vol. 16, Part ITI, p. 1390. 
7 Ibid., p. 1351. 
8 Ibid., p. 963-969. 


of historical material is found in the volume, “Gen 
eral Education in a Free Society,” better known as 
the “Harvard Report.” Here on page 7 we find the 
following statement concerning the high schools of 
the 19th century: “The high school’s function was 
clear, it Was quite simple (sic) to prepare for colleg« 


This statement seems clear and to the point but 


suppose we investigate it just a little further t 
determine if the historical data warrant such a state 
ment. 

The function of the school can probably best be 
determined by a close study of its course offerings. 
It is difficult to find such data, but Alexander |) 
Inglis has made a rather exhaustive study of the rise 
of the Massachusetts high school.? By an analysis 
of his study on the school requirements we are able 
to draw some conclusions as to the funetion of the 
early high school as portrayed by its offerings. These 
requirements went into effect in 1837 and in most 
cases carried through until 1898. The following 
courses were required in towns of 500 families: book 
keeping, United States history, general history, alg 
bra, geometry, surveying, natural philosophy, chem 
istry, botany, civil polity, drawing. In towns of over 
4,000 inhabitants, they also required Latin, Greek, 
French, rhetoric, economy, logic, astronomy, geology, 
intellectual science, agriculture, sewing, cooking. In 
the same report, Table XX shows 63 different towns 
offering 72 different courses by 1861.1° Even in 1821 
it shows the same towns offering 25 different courses. 
It is true that not all 63 schools offered all the courses 
listed but, according to Inglis, the offerings ean be 
taken as representative of towns in that class. 

In light of the preceding investigation, any state- 
ment which leaves the impression of extreme narrow- 
ness in our early high schools ean hardly be justified. 
Is it possible that some educational writers intend to 
present historical matter in a distorted way in order 
that they may make temporary personal or field 
gains? In the past twenty years we have seen much 
of this in the world. Can education accept this tech- 
nique? Will we in the future have to pay for changes 
which were made beeause of misrepresentation? 
There is a definite possibility that many of the “fads” 
which have come and gone could have been prevented 
by thorough analysis of past activities. Each time 
energy is put into a temporary structure less is left 
for permanent building; therefore, new steps should 
be critically analyzed before acceptance. The world 

9‘*The Rise of the High School in Massachusetts, ’’ 


pp. 72-73. 
10 Jbid., p. 82. 
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state of flux and all our energies must be used 
entlv if we are to obtain a suecessful solution 
orld problems. Those who drain off these « nergies 


iving us false impressions and blind-alley direc 


re committing a crime against humanity. The 
verage reader has neither time nor facilities to check 


the authenticity of writings. Only on the integrity of 


Rebort2 ... 


the men in authority and in responsible positions can 
we base our hope tor suecess. 

The proper use of historical data must be taught to 
future generations pr rily through the example of 
the present generation. Kor this reason men engaged 
in its use in education must present clear, true pi 


tures and draw only sound conclusions. 





LANGUAGE AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


Ar a meeting in Washington (D. C.), July 9-10, 
the Panel on Language, Committee on UNESCO Pro 
drafted the following report to be submitted 
to the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO: 
|. This panel applauds the purposes which inspired the 
instructions of the second session of the General Confer 
nee of UNESCO to the director general, as stated in 
Program Resolutions 3.16.1., 2., 3., and express its dis 
ippointment that the director general has not found it 
possible to carry them out. The panel recommends the 
idoption of a more definite program, with conerete items 
which may be immediately implemented. 

”. Importance of language 

2.1. This panel urgently recommends that the U. S. 
National Commission, and UNESCO, give greater recog 
ition to the fact that inability to communicate readily 
through the medium of language is a major barrier to 
international understanding and peace. 
problem of UNESCO—in the entire field of human and 


social relations, including the tensions project, mass 


2.2. The language problem is a part of every other 


communications, fundamental education, and general cul 
tural and scientific interchange—and is an indispensable 
factor in its solution. 

2.3. UNESCO should therefore attach primary impor 
tance in all educational programs to adequate and effec 
tual instruction in language. 

3. Advice of language experts 

3.1. This panel greatly regrets to note that the general 
international conference of language experts, proposed 
by the U. S. National Commission of September 11-13, 
1947, has not been held, and strongly recommends that 
such a meeting be held in 1949. 

3.2. This panel recommends that the secretariat of 
UNESCO appoint linguistic experts as members of its 
permanent staff; that it engage professional linguistic 
consultants; and that it create permanent or temporary 
committees of experts for the consideration of language 
problems in all fields of UNESCO’s activity. 

3.2.1. It is essential that these specialists be selected 
upon the advice of the appropriate national organizations 
of scholars, through the national commissions of the 
member states. 

4, Illiteracy 

4.1. In all nations, illiteracy in the mother tongue 


should be eradicated through all available modern means 


as indicated in the minutes of the meeting of Experts 
on Language Problems in Fundamental Edueation, Paris, 
June 30-July 3, 1947. 

4.1.1. Although the problem of national illiteracy prop 
erly falls within the scope of fundamental education, 
technical linguistie procedures and improved methods ar 
essential to its solution. 

5. Action program 

5.1. This panel recommends that the U. S. National 
Commission in this country, and the other national com 
missions each in its own country, initiate and actively 
support expansion of the study of foreign languages by 
the most modern and scientific methods in order to pro 
mote the mutual understanding of differing ways of 
thinking and acting in the international community. 

5.1.1. In the major speech communities, the study of 
the lesser known languages and cultures should be espe 
cially fostered as a contribution to world understanding 
and peace, ee 

5.2. Since UNESCO funetions largely through its na 


tional co-operating bodies and through voluntary non 


governmental organizations, this panel recommends that 
the U. S. National Commission adopt the following spe 
cifie program for immediate implementation on our own 
national level: 

5.2.1. That the’ U. S. National Commission request 
qualified scholarly groups or individuals to assemb! 
analyses, teaching materials, and reports on descriptive 
procedures and testing techniques for the teaching of 
foreign languages and make them available to UNESCO 
and the national commissions of member states through 
the agency of the U. S. National Commission. 

5.2.1.1. For example, the panel is confident that it can 
obtain from the Ameriean Council of Learned Societies 
for distribution to the other national commissions sets 
of manuals of 20 foreign languages recently prepared 


by its Intensive Language Program. 


5.2.2. That the U. S. National Commission reeom 
mend and encourage in the United States the wider 
teaching and study of the languages not ordinarily 
taught. 

5.2.3. That the U. S. National Commission reegmmend 
to school systems and administrators increased and im 
proved teaching of foreign languages in the grade 
schools of the United States; and that provision be made 
for pupils who have successfully begun the study of a 
foreign language in grade school to continue it in see 
ondary school without interruption. 


5.2.4. That the U. S. National Commission recommend 








teachers of foreign languages that they include 


1f material 


‘ir class programs an increased amount 
ive to international understanding, using such cul 





tural and informational content as a basis for language 


5.2.5. That the U, S. National Commission request the 
Associated Research Couneils to 
liaison among the voluntary nongov- 
ernmental organizations in these fields, by a joint com 
mittee or other appropriate means, in order to co-ordinate 
research and the dissemination of information in lin- 


ec and language-teaching problems. 
5.2.6. That the U. S. National Commission eall to the 


attention of its member organizations and all other in 


terested bodies the importance of fostering interest in 


Research... 
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the study of foreign languages and cultures as a cont; 

bution to international understanding and peace, folloy 
ing the recommendations of the Report of the Cultur: 


a] 


Interchange Section of the Pacific Regional Conference 
on UNESCO, held May 13-15, 1948. 


The members of the panel on language are Henry 
Grattan Doyle, dean, Columbian College, the George 
Washington University (Washington, D. C.), chair 
man; J. Milton Cowan, Cornell University; William 
N. Fenton, Smithsonian Institution; Robert H. Fite, 
Columbia University; Stephen A. Freeman, Middle 
bury (Vt.) College; F. 
Council of Learned Societies; and William F. Twad 


Mortimer Evans, American 


dell, Brown University. 





AGE VERSUS ACADEMIC SUCCESS IN 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


ROWLAND R. PIERSON 


Counselor, Michigan State College, 
Kast Lansing, Mich. 


THERE is abundant evidence that exservice students 
in colleges and universities make just as good and in 
many eases better grades than the nonveteran stu- 
dents. Many edueators have stated that this academic 
perltormance is due to the increased age and maturity 
of these students. It would follow, then, that there 
should be a positive correlation between the age of 
college students and the quality of their academic 
work. 

In an effort to check the validity of this assumption 
with Michigan State College students, a study was 
made of the relationship between age and grades 
earned by 600 students. Age at the time of entrance 
to college was considered, and four age groups were 
set up as follows: Group A: up to and ineluding 18 
years of age; Group B: 19 through 21 years of age; 
Group C: 22 through 24 years of age; Group D: 25 
years of age and older. 

Krom the registrar’s official records 150 cases were 
selected for each of the four groups. Since Michigan 
State College students must have a “C” average before 
they may be admitted to the upper schools (junior 
year), a fair picture of all ranges of academic per- 
formance eould be found by considering only the 
records of students who were completing their 
sophomore year. Also, since the study Was concerned 
with the current student population, only records of 
students who were in attendance during the spring or 
summer terms of 1947 were considered. In keeping 


with these limitations, the eases were selected at ran- 


dom by starting at the first of the alphabet and 


proceeding until 150 eligible records were collected 
for each group. 
‘The S72" 


tion Psychological Examination was used to determine 


score on the American Council on Eduea 


differences in mental ability among the four groups. 
This examination is administered to all new M.S.C 
students. The following differences were found by 
averaging the decile “T” seores for the students in 


each of the groups: Group A: 6.2; Group B: 6.2; 


Group C: 6.7; Group D: 6.7. 

The test scores were not considered in making the 
original selection of student records. The average 
scores above, therefore, were the results found in the 
random sampling and indicate no significant mental 
ability differences among the groups. 

The numerical composition of the four groups 
according to sex, marital status, and military status 
is presented in the following table: 


TABLE I 
COMPOSITION OF THE FouR AGE GROUPS 











Groups 
A B C D 
Sex 
Male 70 121 145 141 
Female 80 29 5 9 
Marital status 
Single 140 119 107 76 
Married 10 31 43 74 
Military status 
Veteran 53 112 140 137 
Nonveteran 97 38 10 13 


These figures indicate that the students who were 18 
years of age or less when they entered M.S.C. were 
predominantly single and nonveteran, while of those 
who were 25 years of age or older, almost 50 per cent 
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irried and only a very small number were not 


verage grade point ratios! were then computed 
h group and tor the sex, rital status. and 
status subdivisions of the groups. These 


rs are shown in the following table: 


TABLE II 
RATIOS OF THE Four AGE 


By VARIOUS SUBDIVISIONS 


GRADE-POINT GROUPS 


A B © D 
General group average 1.444 1.343 1.304 1.382 
1.497 1.341 1.308 ] 0 
e 1.391 1.498 1.176 1.562 
\| status 


l ried 

tal status 
\ in 1.471 1.302 1.302 1.372 
\ teran 1.434 1.457 1.312 1.504 


rures above indicate, tue voungest students 


As the fi 
de the highest grades, the oldest students made the 


highest erades, and the lowest grades were made 
the students in the 22- through 24-years-of-age 


roup. In reference to the sex category, the highest 
rades were made by the yvoungest men and the oldest 
both men 


As far 


students in 


vomen. The lowest grades in the ease ot 
and women were made by those in Group C. 
as marital status is concerned, the single 
Group B made the highest grades, while the married 
students in Group A made the highest grades, and 
again the lowest grades in both the single and the mar 
ried cases were found in Group C. In considering 
military status, we see that only the veterans in Group 
A made higher grades than the nonveterans. 

In reviewing the characteristics of the students in 
each group who made the highest grades, the follow 


ing points are evident: 


Characteristics of Students Who Made H ghest Grades 


Group 
A Male Married Veteran 
B Female Single Nonveteran 
C Male Single Nonvgteran 
D Female Married Nonveteran 


t 


This summary indicates that no one combination of 
the above factors is predominant in the students who 
made the highest grades. 


1 At 


allowed for each ere lit oft 


Michigan State College three grade points are 
work of A grade; two points 
‘or each eredit of B eg point for eath eredit of 
C grade; no points for work of D grade; one negative 
point for each credit of F grade. 


rade: one 
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these data, the following conelusions 


Michigan State 


As result of 


seem justifiable concerning College 


students: 

1. The fact that the group that earned the highest 
grades consisted of those students who were 18 years 
of age or younger upon entering M.S.C. and that that 


group was predominantly single and nonveteran 


would indicate that those students who only recently 
“torgotten how 
least 


than older stu 


left high school and possibly had not 
to study” were more successful academieally, at 
at the end of their sophomore vear, 
dents. 

students who were 25 


2. However, the fact that 


vears of age or older upon entering college ranked 


second in general aeademiec suecess instead of fourth 


makes it evident that there is not a negative correla 
tion between increasing age and college grades. 
3. The fact that 


Group D in factors 


Group C was quite similar to 


such as sex and military status 
and yet made the lowest grades adds further doubt to 
the existence of any such negative correlation. 

1, It might be assumed that one of the reasons for 
the lower grades made by the students in groups B, 
C, and D is that they need more time in which to be 
come adjusted to the academie demands of the college 
milieu. This assumption could be checked by investi- 


gating the grades made by these students at the end 


of their four-year programs. However, on the basis 


of the evidence considered in this study, it is con 


cluded that the age of a student upon entering Michi- 


gan State College is of little signiticance as far as his 


aeademie success Is concerned. 


cermin? ) LY; L 


—— 
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